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THE MAJOR OBJECTIVE OF THIS PUBLICATION IS TO ORIENT 
BOARD MEMBERS, ADMINiSTRATCSiS, TEACHERS, COUNSELORS, AND 
LAYMEN TO THE EMERGING CONCEPT OF PROGRAMS FOR OFF-FARM 
AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS AS PART OF A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE, IT EXPLAINS THAT A 
PROGRAM IS DEVELOPING, THE NEED IS ESTABLISHED, CLUSTERING OF 
OCCUPATIONS MAKES TRAINING FEASIBLE, STATE PLANNING AND 
OPERATION OF PILOT PROGRAMS ARE IMPERATIVE, THE PRINCIPAL 
BURDEN WILL FALL UPON AREA SCHOOLS, AND EFFORTS MUST BE 
COORDINATED. TOPICS COVERED ARE THE NEED FOR A PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATION IN OFF-FARM OCCUPATIONS, ANTICIPATED BENEFITS, 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY, THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AREA 
SCHOOLS, COOPERATION WITH EMPLOYERS AND ORGANIZED LABOR, 
INVOLVEMENT OF OTHER EDUCATCRS, STAFFING, FUNDING, 

FACILITIES, STUDENT SELECTION AND PLACEMENT, PART-TIME 
STUDENTS, BASIC EDUCATIONAL DEFICIENCIES, PROGRAM PLANNING, 
RELATED WORK EXPERIENCE, EVALUATION, ADVISORY COMMITTEES, AND 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT. FIVE EXAMPLES OF DEVELOPING PROGRAMS ARE 
cited, this document is ALSO AVAILABLE FROM THE CENTER FOR 
RESEARCH AND LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 980 KINNEAR 
ROAD, COLUMBUS, OHIO 43212. (JM) 
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This publication is one of a series relating to Off-Farm Agricultural 
Occupations developed at the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education under a grant from the Division of Adult and Vocational 
Research, U. S. Office of Education. Each of these publications was 
designed for a specific pui’pose. Eo\fever, they are designed to 
cong)lement and reinforce each other. It is suggested that persons 
using any of these materials v/ill want to familiarize themselves 
with the other publications in this series. FolladLng is a complete 
listing of this series. 

1. Policy and Administrative Decisions in Introducing 
Vocational and Technical Education in Agriculture 
for Off-Farm Occupations 

2. Vocational and Technical Education in Agriculture 
for Off-Farm Occupations 

3. Summary of Research Findings in Qff-Fhrm Agricultural 
Occupations 

4. Planning and Conducting Cooperative Occupational 
Ej5)erience for Off-Faami Agriculture 

5. Occupational Guidance for Off-Farm Agriculture 

6. Horticulture - Service Occupations 
(Course outline and twelve modules) 

7. Agricultural Supply - Sales and Service Occigoations 
(Course outline and t*welve modules) 

8. j^icultural l&chinery - Service Occupations 
(Course outline and sixteen modules) 

9. Agricultural Chemical Technology 
(Course outline and nine modules) 



PREFACE 



The iinplcmcntation of the provisions of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 has rapidly increased the number of schools providing training for 
off-farm agricultural occupations. Programs ore being developed for «.everal 
levels of preparation by local schools > area schools, and community colleges. 
Personnel, both in and outside of the profession, arc sealing information 
about the objectives, costs, benefits, needs, procedures for Initiating, and 
the relationship of these programs to existing educational programs. 

This publication has as its major objective the orientation of board 

members, administrators, teachers, counselors, and la^n to the emerging 

< 

concept of programs for off-farm agricultural occupations as part of a cpnqpre- 
hensive program of agricultural education and vocational education. The 
publication provides assistance in planning such programs and includes short 
descriptions of some successful prograsm in operation. 

Critical areas and pr:lme considerations vAiere basic policy and adminis- 
trative decisions pertaining to a school's program in off-farm agriculture 
appear in a companion publication of The Center entitled. Policy and Adminis- 
trative Decisions in IntrwLucing Vocational and Technical Education in Agricul - 
tur e for Olf-Farm Occupations . Theso two publications are designed to aid 
governing boards and administrators in "thlnld.ng through" the essential 
elements of designing end establishing administratively sound pro, prams of 
education for occupaticnal entry into off-farm agricultural positions. 

This publication ms prepared by Dr« Herbert M. Kemlin, former Chairman 
axtd Professor iSRerltua, Division of Vocational cuid Technical Education, 

College of Education, University of Illinois. Or. Homlin's writing, leader- 
ship in program develppnent, and interest in total oomemnity programs of 
vocational education eminently Him to prepare this publication. 

ill 
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Although the final responsibility for the content rests with Dr, Hamlin 



and meuioers of the Project Task Force, grateful acknowledgement is made of 
the assistance of the foUowing persons T/no reviewed dra;fts of this publica- 
tion and made many valuable cnmnants: Mr. Harry G. Beard, Associate Professor 



of Education, School of Education, North Caroiir^i State University, Ralei^ij 
Dr. James Hensel, Specia3i.st in Agricultural Education, The Center for Research 
and Leadership Development in Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio 



State University, Columbus; 14r, Robert Kozellia, Chief of Business and Distri- 
butive Education, State Department of Education, Springfield, Illinois; Dr. 
William B. Logan, Professor and Director, Distributive Education Institutes, 
OoXiege of Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus; Mr, Sidney S. 
Sutherland, former Charlman and Professor Emeritus, Department of Agricultural 



Education, Ifaiversity of CaUfomia at Davis; and Dr. Ralph Wenrich, Head, 
Department of Vocational and Practical Arts Education, College of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The reader's attention is directed to the other publications developed 
by the project and designed to supplement this title. 



We hope this material will be of assistance to teachers and adminis- 
trators in developing needed programs in this area. We solicit your 
reactions and suggestions for its inq?rovement. 



Robert B. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Research 
and Leadership Development 
Vocational and Technical Education 
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Summary 



Vocational and technical education in agriculture for off-farm occupa- 
tionii iit dovoXopinsi in tho local schools » area schools | and colleges. 

The need for this type of education has been well established. 

Progress has been made in clustering the hundreds of individual occupa- 
tions of this type so that training programs are feasible. 

State participation in the planning and operation of pilot programs 
is jjflperative. An unusually high percentage of the costs of these initial 
programs will have to cccie from state and federal funds. 

Education that leads to gainful employment in these occiqpations can 
be provided at some levels in some of these occupations in some high schools. 
The four-year colleges and universities can provide some education for the 
technical occupations in agriculture and can aid in many ways in developing 
vocational and technical programs in local and area schools. , It is to be 
expected, however, that the principal burden will fall upon area schools 
supported by public funds. 

If local schools, area schools, and universities combine their efforts, 
they are likely, together, to be able to provide in the forseeable future 
on!ly a part of the education for these occupations that is needed. If 
th«dr efforts are not cooruinated, there will be waste and frustration. 

No (jther part of a comprehensive program of agricultural education 
should be slighted in developing these programs. 

Basic education, vocational counseling, and grounding in science, 
mathematics, and conimmicatlon are as essential to the success of the new 
program as are sound organization and effective teaching. 

Tlie entire eduational establishment from the nursery school through 
the university will share responsibllty for its success or failure. 




Terminology 



Since there ^ - not aa wcepted terminology for «ooe of the concepts 
Included in publication^ working definitlou^; had to be proirlded* 
Occupational education ; All education designed to contribute to 
occi^tioiial choice e cocg>etence9 and advancement* 

Vocational education ; Speciallssed education for work in a parti- 
cular non-professional occupation or a cluster of non-professlomil 
occupations* 

Technical education ; Education at the semi-professional level 
provided ordinarily in one- or two-year programs beyond the jWLgh school 
which emphasizes science and mathematics in Addition to laboratory pro- 
cedures end technical information related to the occupations for which 

'f 

students are preparing* 

• Area schooie t J^mior and commmity colleges ^ vocationsil schools » 
technical insi.itiites, and branches of universities serving areas ustially 
larger than local school districts* 
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Education in Agriculture for Off-Farm Occupations - A Broad Field 
Within a Coc^rehensive Program of Agricultural Education 

This publication deals 'with vocational and technical education for 
off-farm occiq^ations using agricultural science and technology* There are 
no suggestions In it that other forms of agricultural education should be 
abandoned or slighted in order to provide this ney -form * All othex types 
of agricultural education are also Important and underdev^oped * 

A modem) broadened concept of agricultural education is emerging* 

It includes: 

Appropriate education in agriculture as a i»art of the education of all; 
•Counseling about occupations in or r^ated t-. ;-iii'?icr»xLture; 

Education in production agriciiLture for those ‘who are engaged in or 
"Who e:^ect to be engaged in farming; and 
Vocational, teehaical, and professional education in agriculture for 
those “Who are engaged in or •whb expeat to be engaged in off-farm 
occupations using agricultural science and technology* 

The task of providing agricultural education is shared by local schools., 
area schools, and colleges and universities in our system of public, educa- 
tion plus a host of private agencies. 



o 
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The Need for the New ProGrajti 

The number of workers in off-farm occupations re^^lring some knowledge 
of agriculture has increased rapidly in recent years while the number 
engaged in farming has been decreasing. Depending upon the definition 
used, there are almost twice as many persons employed in off-farm occupa- 
tions as there are farmers today. This number ib continuing to increase. 

Specialized education in agriculture for farmers has been developing 
throughout the current century. Education in agriculture for off-fam 
occupations has usually been inprovised under private auspices during the 
relatively short period in which these occiQ>ations have been important. 
There has been no public effort to provide appropriate education in these 
occupations cooparablv) to that provided for farmers. 

•f 

. Shortages of trained and ccog.)etent workers exist in almost all of 
these off-farm occupations at a time when there is concern about employ- 
ment for young people. These young people include recent hi^ school 
graduates and youth unneeded in production agriculture. 

The occu^ticms which serve farmers have become critical fewtors in 
the successful operation of farms. Programs which improve the ccmpetency 
of workers ija off-fajmi occrqpations serving agriculture benefit not only 
farmers, but also businesses and industries in which these workers are 
es^loyed, and the public. 
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Anticipated Benefits from the Nevf Programs 
SoM benefits 9 not aOl of them obvioue^ irtiich might accrue from pro- 
viding education in agriculture for ofT-farm occupationa ^ere needed are 
the following: 

Hany> who have ^cial aptitudeo useful in these occupations ^ but 
are not now receiving specialized vocational-technical education would 
become trained and eiiiployable. 

ISn^loyers^ now searching almost frantically for con^tent workers » 
would have a supply of them available* 

The entire agricultural industry would be served by attracting compe- 
tent young people into these occupations who might otherwise be lost to 
it. 

Training costs to business and industry would be reduced as public 
institutions make their contributions* 

High school programs in agriculture could be reorganized to provide 

X 

programs which appeal to students interested especially in agriculture but 
who are not adapted to or interested in production fanning* 

The coeperation of the different vocational education services which 
is necessary for providing training for these workers mi^t lead to other 
desirable forms of cooperation among these services* 

If the proposed plan is followed^ a whole school system becomes involved 
in prej>aring people for these occupations* Elementary schools as well as 
hi^ schools^ area schools ^ and colleges would make conscious contributions^ 
establishing a pi-ecedent desirable in all forms of vocational-technical 



education* 
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Distribution of Responsibilities for the N'^Type of Education 

Federal funds for vocational euid technical education in agriculture 
for off •'farm occupations and related vocational counseling may be used by 
public hi^ schools > area schools, and colleges, and by private, non- 
profit agencies under contracts vith public schools or colleges. Federal 
funds must be supplemented by state £md local funds. State and local 
funds are the primary sources which will provide the basic and supporting 
education required for successful vocational-technical education. 

Local schools could perform the following indispensable functions ; 

1. J^ovide the education and counsel required if students are to 
• specialize successfully. 

2. Offer courses for high school students in two or more areas of 

•f 

agriculture which may lead to employment or tu further specializa 
tion in area schools or colleges. 

3. Prepare for employment in low-level occupations many who win 
leave schools at or before graduation. 

4. Offer the agricultural courses needed by adults in off-farm 
occupations with the help of the area schools and colleges. 

Colleges and universities coxild serve in a variety of ways; 

% 

1. Conduct pilot programs. 

2. Supplement the offerings of local and area schools. 

3. Conduct research related to these programs. 

4. Aid in preparing course and teaching suggestions. 

•k 

5. Prepare the specialized personnel needed for the new programs, 
providing both preservice and in-service education. 
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state departments of education could exert leadership in the follovdns 

vays ! ““ 

^rnmamamm 

1. Take the initiative in developing a state-wide master plan with 
attendant state . x>olicies for vocational- technical education 
including programs for off-faim agriculture. 

2. Promote the development of policy by institutions initiating 

programs in off-farm agriculture. 

* 

3« Develop in-service workshops for teachers involved in these 
progxems. 

4. Provide active support^ including funds, for pilot programs. 

5* Coordinate the efforts of personnel engaged in the different pro- 
grams vdthin the state to avoid duplication of effert. 

6. Serve as a medium of conmunication hy which persons in different 

•f 

institutions may learn of results of methods and techniques used 
by other institutions. 

7. Develop procedures for and assist in the evaluation of these 
programs. 

Althou^ local schools and colleges are perfonuing their functions 
fuUy 5 it is to he esq^cted that the brunt of specialized vocational- 
technical education in agriculture for off-farm occiQations will be borne 
by the area schools. Many employers demand that new enqolc^es he 18 to 20 
years of age or older and expect their training to he recent. Also, there 
are many more adults in need of retraining and being brou^t up to date 
than there are ;youth needing pre-enqaloyment training* 



. JSS Qyowing Significance of Area Schools 



Over a long period ve relied upon loo^ schools and colleges to pro« 
vide education in agriculture. Nov ve have large nusohers of area schools* 
Many of them are providing^ and more vill provide^ programs of vocational 
and technical education related to agriculture* A fev states are almost 
completely blanketed \?ith area schools; most of the other states are 
developing state«vide systems* 

Area schools vith programs in agzdculture ere concentrated largely 
in six states: California^ Connecticut ^ Minnesota, Mississippi, New York, 
and North Carolina. At least zdne states are developing state systems of 
area schools in which provisions will be made for teaching agriculture: 
Delaware^ Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas 

•f 

and Washington. Individual area schools offering courses in agriculture 
are, to be found in several other states* 

Area schools are a necessity if the full possibilities of vocational 
and technical education in agriculture for off-fam occupations are to be 
devel(^d» The number of persons in a single school district needing a^ 
particular kind of education is likely to be small and the costs of pro- , 
viding it adequately would be high. In some of these occupations, there 
is litti demand for new high school graduates; more xofiturity is required. 
A comprehensive area school with lo to 20 or more occupational curricula 
provides other advantages not to be found in most high schools* Gtudents 
better adapted to a particular program are likely to be selected since 



thers are alternatives available to then. 






required in sooe occtpatlons may have to be provided by teachers of 
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business, aistribittlYS, or industrial education* Specially tailored sup* 
porting courses la coHMuaieation, aathinatics, soitaoe, and other fieldL. 
vhids few hi£^ schools can provide are needed* A course in agriculture 
nechaalcs tau^t in a ssi&ll, rural school is likely to be far 
different fron one taufi^tt in an 4\rea achoOl irith a vell*plaxmed, co^tre* 
hensive program* 

Studies Confirm the Heed to Agri ^tur al ^ucation for Off-Farm 

A Buscsarization has been made of the findings of predcminantly 
Intervie^f-t^pe surveys, nearly all conducted in 1964, in twenty-six states 
in relation to eoploQsaent needs in off-faxm agricultural busineBseo*^ There 
was cossiderable variation in the way the states conducted their studies 
and reported the findings* Much of the iresearch is still in progress axid 
additional state* publications of findings will be issued* • 

The report is divided into four sections* The first deals tdth numbers 
of people enployed, mssbers needing agricultusral ccupetencies, and expected 
nmnber of new workers to be hired in the next five years* The second sec- 
tion analyzes the coepetencies needed by persons in the different oceupa- . 

f 

tional cl^siflcatlons* The third section takes a look at worker charac- 
teristics such as age, education, background, and salary* The fourth 
section is a brief summary of the results of each state survey* 

Generalizations that may be drawn from the findings are: 

1* Almost half the people employed in off-faxm agricultural businesses 
need education or training in agriculture* 

^ Summary of Research Findings in Off-Farm Agricultural Occipations 
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EB^layera expect at>out a twenty per cent increase in the next five 
yearf to the nuzsiber of eisployato aetding agricultural oonpatcnoioa. 

3* The greatest need in mnnbers for agrlculturall^’-trained eiiployees 
will be in agricultural siq^lies sales and services , agricultural 
machinery sales and cervices ^ ornamental horticulture services ^ 
and marketing and distribution of livestock and crop food products* 

4* Agricultural cos^tencies needed are determined madioly by the pro» 
ducts handled by a business* 

The need for industrial coopetencies is low in most agricultural 
businesses* 

6* Heusy of the agricultural subjects taught to students preparing for 
production farming will bo needed also by students who enter off- 
farm agricultursd occi^tions* 

7* There are many instances in which vocational agriculture may sup- 
port ^ or in turn be supported by^ other vocational subjects* 

8* Salesmanship^ human relations « and business management are coonpe- 
tencies needed by all en^loyees^ but in varying degrees* 

9» Beginning salaries and wages for service workers are relatively 
low* Effective training programs should make it possible for 
new employees to earn higher inccgaes* 

10* Continuing in a vocational-technical educati^ program beyond the 
twelfth grade is a;i^opriat6 for many persons since most employers 
consider twenty years of age to be a minimum entry 3jsvel* 

U* Trainees with fam background or fam e^gperience have a definite 

advantage when seeking emplo^nt in off-farm agricultural businesses* 
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Occupational titles needing the greatest number of new enqployees, 
not including professional worKers, in the next five years Siret 



Agricultural Machinery Mechanics Greenhouse Grower 

Agricultural Machinery !«fechanic*s Helper Greenhouse Worker 

Agricultural Machinery Set-up Man ' Nursery Worker 

Agricultural Machinery Salesman Greenskeeper 

Agricultural I*Jachinery Partsmaa Groundskeeper 



Agricultural Supplies Salesman 
Agricultural Supplies Serviceman 
Agricultural Stq^lies Deliveryman 



Pood products Processman 
Food Products Salesman 
Food Products Dept* Manager 



Research in this area is just beginning to provide direction to curricu- 



lum planning. Much more is necessary if needs of students and industry are 



to. be met* 



programs are Under Way 

Programs to prepss^e certain Tclnds of workers for off-farm occupations 
involving agriculture have developed in every region of the country and in 
almost every state* Five of these programs are described in the appendix* 
One of them has been in operation for 38 years, another for 21 years* Many 
other programs could have been cited* Tliosc rejported here have been 
visited by members of the staff of the Center*^ 



%he schools included are the Modesto Jhnior College at Modesto, California; 
Forsyth Technical Institute at Winston-Salem, K. C.; Reidlaad High School, 
Paducah, Ken tu ck y? Alexandra Area Technical School at Alexandria, l^nnesota 
and Rockland County Center of Technology and Education at West Nyack, New 
York* 




proceed vith Caution « But Proceed 

w* «^ipav 

Although we have delayed too long in providing vocational and technical 
education in agriculture for off-farm occupations, we must not rush care- 
lessly into this field. 3 Many problems 'rise in' providing it which have not 
been encountered in providing education for farming. Few teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture are prepared to undertake it withcmt special training. 
Uhplanned and careless efforts at this stage could result in more failures 
than successes or even the abandonment of efforts to provide this needed 
type of education. This is an area in which an unusual amount of state 
participation, state leadership, and even state control should be exerted. 

A state should determine the number and locations of pilot programs to be 
financed. It has an obligation to assist pilot schools in providing special 
financing, supervisions and oijirrteulinft developaent; assisting in recruitixig 
and training tesxihers; and by cooperating in evaluation and replanning. 

State-level functions may be shared in various ways by state depart- 
msnts of education and universities, but a clear understanding of the 
responsibilities of each participating state agency is reqiiired. 

Developin; ; Programs in Cooperation with giglogers 
and Their Organizations 

Ejgperience, in providing education for off-farm agrictiltural occupations 
indicates the necessity for working closely with both prospective individual 
enqaloyerG of trainees and with organizations of employers. Many area, state, 

^See the publication in this series entitled Poli<ar end 
Decisions in Introducing Vocational and Technical gducatlon in ^riculture 
for oitf-Farm Occupations , for more detailed suggestions of practices and 
precautions to be observed. 
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and national trade associations have indicated that they need trained 
iforktrs* In nany insttnotti they have htl^d both to Initiate tad guide 
programs and to recruit and finance students. En^loyer organizations have 
assisted in surveying community and area training needs 9 in providing 
locations for occupational e^erience^ and in evaluating on-going programs. 

She best possible approach to es^loyers by the institution may be to 
provide short courses useful to the engployees iddch will increase employers • 
confidence in the value of one- or two year programs for prospective 
esgployees. The cooperation of employers is required in providing work 
experience for students. This e:^rience frequently leads to permanent 
exaployment wi'ith the same enployers. 

Working With Organized labor and the Employment Security Agency 

Many psTSons conducting responsible for conducting these programs will 
be having tlieir ^Irst contacts with organized lal>or. Vhere organized labor 
is represented, cooperation with this group is Ijiperaliive. It will be neces- 
sary to know the requirements for admission to applicable unions. Arrange- 
sicnts can sotnetimes be made Whereby school training can be substituted in 
part for apprenticeship. There is only disappointment awaiting those per- 
sons idio are trained for a unionized occupation but cannot gain admission 
into a union. 

The employment sen'lce agency can be used in develc^ing these new 
programs. Persons in agricultural education need to establish closer 
contacts with this agency in providing education for off-farm agricul- 
tural occiqpations. This agency will be found highly coeperative and able 
to aid programs in a variety of ways. It nay be used to help in 
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recruiting^ testing^ and counseling prospective students; to aid in planning 
training prograios; to secure part-tine occupational e:qE.erience for students 
in training; and to assist in placement when training is coo^leted* The 
goodwill and support, of this agency is .^ ivaluable* Cooperation with this 
agency is 3sandatory for states receiving federal funds for vocational 
education* 

Working with Other Governmental Agencies 

En5>loyment in off-farm occupations is governed by cocgslex legal require- 
ments with which those cox^ucting training programs must become familiar* 
Several of the occupations require licensing of practicioners by a state. 
Training must be conducted so that graduates can qualify for licensing* 

The employment of younger workers is regulated by law and these regulations 
must be observed* This is laportant when providing part-time occupational 
esq^rlence ^le students are in training* 

Laws and niUngs to be observed vary froBi state to state* They are 
so cccplex and mried that no attempt will be made to summarize them* Atten- 
tion is called to the publication in this series entitled. Planning and 
Cooperative Occupational Experience in Off°Farm Agriculture , 
which deals in sane detail with laws and rulings affecting this type of 
education* 

Government (federal, state, and local) is one of the large employers 
of workers in off-farm agrioultuiral occupaticms* Contacts with its many 
divisions will yield iaportant informaticn about jobs available and train- 
ing needed and, in addition, may lead to the placeiaent of many graduates* 
Soma studies reported in the publication cited earlier have overlooked this 
outlet for graduates* 



Involving the Varioixs Vocational Education Servicbs 



The contribution aade by agri«rjltural t 6 »XiS,t'jza In providing training 
for off-farm occupations requiring Bcm hnowledge of agriculture 20^ vary 
from 1 to 100 percent of the total training program. Distributive ^ iriiduB* 
trials business 9 and technical educators &n^e providing some training for 
some of these occupations. The emphasis in this publication is iqpon 
sharing the training for these occupations with service contributing 
as it is able. Agricultural educators will be seriously handicapped if 
they undertake to provide programs without engaging the assistance of 
their colleagues in other vocational education services. 

Involving ’ ^General Educators ” 

Essential contributions to these programs are made by persons not con- 
sidered to he vocational educators. Employers in most off-fazm agricul- 
tural occupations included in the studies reported have often ranked 
personality 9 ability to work with people 9 and coummication skills among 
the chief requirements of the jobs they have to offer. Those who teach 
Engiiflhj speech9 mathematics 9 science and other related subjects are an 
integral part of the comprehensive staff required for successftil training 
programs. 

Providing Adequate Funds and Facilities 

Education for off-faxm agricultural occiipations is not cheap education* 
The costs per student in t^ical programs in one state range from $600 to 
^19200 per yoBx, althoufi^ most of these programs have operated with inade- 
quate ftmds* 
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The costs ar& hi^ because classes are t^ically sm a l l; eqtilxiDen\; is 
expensive; teachers must be well paid since they must bs ooc^etent to hold 
responsible positions in the industries or businesses for ^Jhich they are 
training students; and other expenditures (for operating costs « libraify^ 
and visual aids) are greater than those in many traditional programs of 
vocational education. If programs for full-time students are \mdertaken, 
the costs per year will approadmate those in providing good collegiate 
education and will be higher than the costs in the first two years of a 
four-year college. 

A larger portion o£ the funds used in the future will have to be state 
and national funds. Most local schcc}. districts, accustomed to the costs 
of the programs in vocational agriculture they now have, will be unaole or 
U2iwilling to assume the substantially greater costs the new programs would 
involve. 

The temptations to use substandard, cramped housing and discarded 
e^juipckcnt, to reduce teaching time below that regjiired to obtain competence, 
ftwfl to omit expenditures for adequate teaching ai^ will be strong in 

these programs. Soane programs may succeed althou^ facilities 
are limited, but the risks involved are great. A sm a l l investment may 
result in waste of the funds expended. It is possible to influence public 
perception of the Inportance of a program by the type and condition of 
the building and other facilities provided. 

Student housing may be necessary since enou^ students to begin a 
program say con» fron a wide area. In some cases use is bsing made of 
d'mdtorieB and federal funds may be had to assist in building them. 
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Securing Progran 2)lrectors and Tetichera 

It is to be e^gpected that laost of tbe peqjfijs Kho nill direct prograas 
preparing for off-faxa agricultural occupations will be recruited firm 
agricultural business and industry or «ill have had e^qperience in these 
fields* Mrzt teachers of vocational agriculture undertcddLng to fill the 
ro je will need to possess esqperience suppLementing the fazidng e^qperlence 
have had and ^cial training, preferably estensive* Sooe of the 
many agriculture teachers pursuing master’s degrees night well najor in 
fields which will provide this training* In niltiple-teachcr departments, 
it xoay he possible to release one teacher at a tisie for advanced training 
cnd/cr business and industrial experience* Bescurce personnel from agri- 
cultural businesses may be used advantageousiy* 

New types of training programs will have to be developed for these 
teachers and they will vary with the specialties to be taught* Extension 
classes pertaining to some of their cosnon needs can he provided, hut 
specialised programs for particular group& of teachers are needed* fhese 
can be offered during the sunners* Often there will not be enough teachers 
of any one specialty to warrant a sunmer training program in each state; 
regional coMperation win be reqcired* Some universities should develop 
extensive programs at the undergraduate or cpraduate level to prepare 
particular kinds of teachers* The nature of those programs will vary 
greatly; there should be no attempt to train all kinds of those teachers 
through one curriculUR* 

Since gjuaUfioations are hig^ and those having thoa are fnr, the 
salaries paid must he high* If qualified teachers osimot he secured, a 
p rogra m should not he attaeptsd* 
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I>art-ti2i0 teachers frm Imsinesfi and industry may often he used to 

« 

Miiet fuU^tioe teaohors* 

Recruiting > Screening s and Counseling Students 

Securing enou^ students so that training costs per person vill be 
reasonable and selecting students likely to i^cceed in a training program 
and on the job are problens seldom fcMsed seriously in providing the older 
types of vocational education in agriculture* 

Kosfever, recruitment in these newer programs may be difficult because 
a program is new* It becomes easier as individuals are trained and placed 
satisfactorily* Recrui’teient is aided if; 

1* The pr<^p:am is siggported by a related trade or business 

association* 

2* There is adeq]uate vocational co unsel i n g* 

3« foi area school has a representative idic works with the local 
schools of the area* 

4* Part-time employment in the industry is provided so that a student 
has "a foot in the door” and some earnings to assist in meeting 
Ms ei^^^ese 

The sehoM has a program of financial aid for needy students* 

There are new opportuaities to provide tMs aid with funds avail- 
able iinder the 1963 Vocational Education Act or the Rational 
Eeonomie Opportunity Act* Siqplcyers* associations freqiaently 
prorvide schols^rships, 

Mkny who show interest in training for off-fazm agricultural oceiqiatioiis 
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will be considerably older than the high school students to whan agriculture 
teachers arc aoeust^jsMd* Sons will have had considerable experici:^e rinoe 
leaving school^ mch of it unsuccessful* The average ags of an entering 
group of fuU*tl2ic students in a post-hlg^ schodl program is likely to be 
23 or 30 or more* Their school records shed light on their capabilities, 
but they my not be conclasive* Tests of vaarious kinds, eo^loyment records, 
and intensive pers^al interviews are x^eeded in choosing those who will be 
trained. Hi£^ school students admitted to IXth and 32th grade programs in 
agricultural machinery, agricultural business, and other fields should be 
those tdio are seriously preparing for work in these fields on graduation or 
for further study in them in area schools or colleges of agriculture. Even 
thou^ careful selection is practiced, sene tryouts in two or three programs 
may be necessary before one is found in which a student can succeed. Those 
without aptitude in a ^cific program should be guided into other programs 
where they can succeed. 

Developing Outlets for Graduates 

One of the serious haxtdicaps in providing education for some off-farm 
agricultural occi^tioss is the Iom rate of entry pay in seme of these 
occi^tiinis in some localities. Another le the limited opportunity in 
many situations to Jdvance in earnings* HoHever, it should be reccgni'jsed 
that esg>loyers themselves say this will improve with the availability of 
trained personnel* 

It should be understood at the outset that the first obligation of a 
school offering these programs is to the individual indued, who should be 
prepared for the best opportunity availahle to him* 8cm will prefer to 
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remain in the areas inhere they are trained in spite of financial induce- 
nenti to zaove^hit no one should ht trained in ignorance of opportunities 
elsewhere* A training center establish relations^ps with es^loyers 

offering the best opportunities > Whe:fever they are* The state en^lo^nent 
service will be of assistance in locat.^j^ eoi^o^iaent opportunities* 

It is likely that a high percentage of the costs of a training pro- 
gram will be pedd by the nation and a state* A school is under no obliga- 
tion to keep its graduates in its own area or to prepaare students for local 
eirployers who pay less than a standard wage* 

There are so few schools in the country preparing students well for 
these occupations that it can be expected that paths will he beaten to the 
doors of these schools that prepare them welJL* Extensive migration has 
become nonoal even in those occi^.tions for which relatively uniform pro- 
visions for education and training are provided across the country* 

It is not to be expected that graduates will always want to work for 
local businesses and industries however great thoir need for employees or 
however good their pay scales* The major wsy in which Iccal or area 
estblishments are likely to profLu trm the training provided it their 
nearby sdiools is by ^jpgrading educational qualifications or those already 
employed* 

EnrallmRut of Full-Time and Part-Time Students to Anticipated 
FreqiUBntly vocational-tedmiceJl programs have been established with 
the eapectation that they will enroll only^ or mainly^ fuU-timet day 
students* ^Qteii enroUnwntc are Uso oo^ to adults attending part-tim 
and a varied prpgnn for these adults suited to their needs kA com^nience 



is provided^ the total enroUioent of adults attending on a part*time basis 
nay bt two oar tbrto tints or laors tbo snrolljntnt of fOU«tias studsats* 

In the area schools of North Carolina in the winter of 1963, 90 per- 
cent of the total enr^lnent was made of adults attending part-tims* 

The number of adults en^^ed in an occupation is always several tlneB the 
number of persons preparing for an occupation. Often the best way to 
initiate a training program is to convince adult practicioners that a sOhool 
has something to offer them. 

Removing Deficiencies in Basic Education 

Many of the Respective students will be ladhing in basic education 
but may have aptitudes and ^interests conduciYe to success In these programs. 
There is accumulating evidence that many students will qpichly remove the 
most serious deficiencies in their basic education if strongly motivated to 
pursue a vocational objective. Age alone should not be considered a deter- 
red to. providing education that should have been secured in the elementary 
schools. 

Eartending the General Education ^ Vocational Students 

Every opportunity should be used to e^rtend the general education of 
students enrolled in vocational-technical programs in areas such as the 
social sciences^ political science^ health sciences^ literature^ music^ 
and art. A program preparing for a particular agricultural occupation 
requ irin g one year of specialized education may well be incorporated in a 
two-year program in a junior oi cosnmity oollege pronridiag aqpal amounts 
of vocational and ganaral education. 




Plamning Programs to b e Offered 



The Center for Vocation&l and Technical Sducatlon, The Ohio State 

« 

Itai^'er3ity^ has available coopi^elienslve course outlines for agricultural 
mechanics 5 agricultural business > agricultural chemical technology^ and 
ornamental horticulture* Its library includes co;pies of many courses of 
study designed to prepare for these and other off-farm occupations* The 
IMted States Office of Education has other course suggestions available* 
Several states have prepared suggested courses* 

Even with these aids> those planning programs in local and area schools 
must make many adaptations and fill many gaps* Staff time is reqiiired ^ch 
can be devoted to course and program plannings Several teachers may be 
involved in planning any one program* Teachers of agriculture must avoid 

f 

attempting to plan them alone* 

Arranging for Related Work Expeiidence 
Schools cannot usually provide the practical es^rience required in 
preparing a student for an off-farm occupation* But> it cannot be neglected 
if trainees are to become employable* The amount of practical experience 
that can be provided at a school vasries vith the facilities avedlable> but 
adequate experience can seldom be provided at a school* 

(hi-the- job experiences mist be planned as ooefuUy as those in school* 
Training stations imist be arranged Employers and those responsible for the 
direct supervision of trainees must understand the nature and value of both 
the contribution that on-the-job training and the supplementary contribution 
of the school is to make* Written agreements among students, their parents. 
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the school^ eiq^oaferf oust be cade* Tis» aost be provided for adequate 
■uptrviaion hy the eoboOI of «Qloyed txalaees* 

Arrangements for irorh estperienee for students in agricultural ocdpa- 
tions saaetijner ronnot be fitted into patterns that have becone standard 
in distributive and industrial education^ patterns ^ch provide for a 
student to ^nd a pert of each sdhool day at a tra^ining station* Work 
experience in an area school mist be arranged differently ttaa, that in a 
local school; it nay not be feasible to use daily training stations scattered 
over a 30-mile radius* 

Special a]flrangsments for wxrk experience have been developed vhich are 

adapted to training for off-fam agricultural occupations* Soaetimes it is 

scheduled on Saturdays and during vacations in the school year and during 

the sunmer* Some schools have students spend one or two quarters in school 

followed by one or two qiuarters on the ;)ob* 

The amount and nature of on-the-job training will depend upon a student's 

previous practical eaqperience^ the kind of work for which he is preparing^ 

and the facilities a school has for providing practical eiqperience* Ihere 

is a minlnaan amount of on-the-job esqperience which each student reqjuires 

regardless of these factors* Th<» amount required will vary greatly wi'^h 

individuals; work eiqperience j^ro^ddes one of the best opportunities to indi- 
« 

vidualize instruction* 

It is recognized that many difficulties exist in providfjig work 
eigperience* The nuaiber of enployers willing and able to provide it to the 

satisfaction of the sdhool is often small* Good tra^r^^'*s often become 

# 

pexnonent esployeea of the firm that have given them training and training 
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stations dry up, Soms believe tbat short explomtoiy nqperlenees in 

«* 

several buainrrsr<r*d or industrifs are porafirable to a vvoStoaced ir jt ritnm 
in one estabUshment, 

I 

StinulatinA' Further Education 

% • 

No 3 program i&entioned in this pubUcation is intended to be a tezsdnal 
program. Any one of the programs suggested sdeiit have students in it nho 
viU enroll in more extended pro^^iams in commmity colleges, transfer to 
Sfstdor colleges, or continue their education tiirouc^iout life in less fonsal 
vays. 



Systematic Evaluation Required 

Only limited e^^rience has been obtained from liie programs s ug gested 
in this publication. Present programs are far from perfect, ^ograms can 
only be improved as they are rigorously and regularly evaluated. Evaluation 
cannot be left entirely to those responsible for conducting the progeams but 
continuous evaluation on their part is re^gdred. Outside evaluators cuds 
needed including representatives of ^sployers and labor, vocational and 
general educators, and representatives of the public, Bata, rather than 
opinions, should provide the principal bases for evaluation. 

Use of Advisory Committees 

Almost everyone Nho has been involved in training for off-farm agricul- 
tural occupations testifies to the necessity of using advisory committees* 
Many of these cosiaitteas have been misused. An advisory committee Is not a 
substitute for a board of edueatioa; a board should delegate none of its 
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policy-ia&lsing functioos to such a cooiQxttee« Keithar If it a curriculum- 
BAklng body; no profifslonal tduoators fhould alloir a oonnlttM to taka oror 
tls professional responsibilities. Sudh a connittee is properly a lay eoi&« 
ndvtee that consults vith and recconends to a governing board regarding 
policy and vorks vith the professional staff of a school in vays in ^Mch 
the staff is villing to work with it. A board or a professional staff 
should never be obligated to do vliat an advisory conmittee recooniends. 

In xnany situatiocs a comoittee advisory to the board of education 
regEtx'ding an entire school system is needed. VRiere swdi a coomittee is 
lacking, there should at least be a cconittee on occixpational education 
which is concerned with the balanced develooament of all phases of suCh 
education. In addition, there 3 ay well bo special conmittees for clusters 
of occupations. Bven the craft ccmnittee for one tsiraining program should 
be representative of the public as well as enploysrs and eoployees. 

Advisory conmittees can be helpful in many ways. They can: 

1. Indicate the kinds of training needed 

2. Enlist sixpport in a conmunity or area 

3. Assist in recruiting students and locating opportunities for 
graduates 

4 . React to curriculum proposals 

5. Reflect public reactions to programs offered 

Hot all advisory coomittee menbers must come from a school's attendance 
area. Enployers in other areas or other states may well be included idiere 
definite migration patterns are established or can be es^'^Ushed. 





Developing - Policy for Ednca vticn to Off-FtLm Agricultural Occupations 

Ideally 5 a local or area school or a college vould have and would 
operate under a general policy which would encourage the developnent of 
education for off-fana egricultural occiqcations and provide guidelines for 
its develonnent .5 ttofortunately, most educational institutions do not have 
adequate policies covering this field* Basic policy has to he revised or 
new policies have to he developed* To proceed without adequate official 
policy that is understood by all who are affected hy it nay he fatal to 
a new and prooistog program* 

Planning Programs and Procedures 

Once there is governing policy, programs and procedures can he planned 
whi<di confoonii to it* Other puhlications to this series spell out suggested 
programs and procedures* Many persons may he involved to developing hoth 
programs and procedures* Teachers of agriculture^ other vocational subjects 9 
and general "acadendc” subjects may he involved with curriculum directors 
or principals to shaping programs* Administrators will have to approve 
procedures to recruit tog> selecting^ and scheduling students » governing 
student behavior » provldtog transportation^ mahing purchases > and many 
other matters of school routine* The procedures agreed tzpon should he 
hnown to all affected and should he observed scn^ulously* 

^See more detailed discussion of policy and policy-making to the puhlicaticm 
to this series entitled^ Policy and Administrative Decislfans to Introductory 
Vocational and Tec hn ic a l femi^tion in Agrlcidture for Of^ Occupaiiops * 
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Anticipated Benefits frm Goo d Rrograas 

Benefits of good programs are many and Is^oortant^ even tiiou£^ the 
hurdles In establishing vocational-technical prograzos In agriculture for 
off-fazm occupations are many and the costs are high* 

Schools vith such programs vould be providing services to a clientele 
novf largely unserved specialized vocational-technical, education* Included 
<raiild be many -Hlth speoic^. aptitudes for these occt^ticms* ai^loi'ers^ n«? 
often search almost frantically for competent vor^rs> would have a supply 
rf them available » 

Th<» entire agricultural industry would be strengthen.ed by providing 
more competent workers to serve the fannsrs* varied needs and by attracting 
into agricultu2re perstms of ability *«dio might otherwise be lost to it* 

Training costs to businesses and industries emoployixKg workers in these 
fields would be reduced as the public institutions made their contributioxis* 
school programs in agriculture could be reorganized to provide 
programs appealing to those students with specialized interests in various 
agricultural, businesses and industries idio are not adapted to or interested 
in preparation for farming* 

The cooperation of various vocatioxial education services in preparing 
these workers ml^t well lead to other forms of needed cooperation between 
services* 

If the plans proposed are followed^ a whole school system becomes 
involved in preparing for these occi^tlons with due credit given to the 
contributioiui of the eles&entary schools and the high schools as well as 
to the area schools and colleges which put on "the finishing touches*" 



Wi&t Can YOU Do to Rrooote These .' ftrograas? 

If you arc a prospective ca^ployep of workers trained in tSiesa prograao. 
or otherwise interested as a aeoiber oJ* the lay public^ you can: 

!• Ask hoards of education^ admlaistoatcrs^ teachers to ixxvesti* 
gate them. 

2* Visit programs now in operation, and infcxc others about tbenu 
3* Influence your fklende and associates* 

4* Encourage trade associations to siqiport and assist in the develop* 
Dent of ‘^''ese pzograms* 

Serve on an advisory connittee if requested* 

6* Assist in providing work e^Krlence for students in training* 

7* Indicate the csq^loyzaent opportunities you have and offer to hire 
trained graduates* 

If you are a n e inb er of a locals area^ or state board of education^ or 
an admixdstrator in one of these schools^ you can: 

1* Become familiar with established programs* 

2* Authorize studies of the need for these programs* 

3* See that adequate policies and the required finances are provided* 
4e Authorize carefully planned pilot programs* 

Provide for the use of all needed resources to insure that these 
programs succfted* 

6* Request assistance of state departments of education^ oonaunity 
colleges^ four-year colleges^ and universities* 

7* Insist on oaraftilj^ syetemtio evaluation of the results of these 




Xt you M6 a Mw ibor of a teacber**6ducatiQii d^purtasaixt in a uniTnrjitgr 
am^b9r of a staUi #i®trfliory ataff, you oaas 

f 

!• Work towsrd eatablialiijsg proservlos pr og et m far proposing qioali** 
fled teachers in tbeae areas. 

2. Help estehlifii in-service of teadber *S9-grading” and 

preparation in these areas. 

3* Assist in the developnent of aeens of systesaticallp’ evalmting 
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CcciprtfiensiTe Erogrcm ct Hodesto> Callfcgnla 

i\gricultnral education at Modesto Junior College exenplifies the 
ccn^lete program of a truly "coomunity” college* Eactended day adult 
levd programs^ programs for the post«hl^i school "drop-out") programs 
for the "haard-corc unes^oj/ed") programs for the preparation of tech- 
nicians) and programs for ‘uransfer to fcor-year institutions are in 
operation or are being devdoped* Agriculture ediusation \ms first 
included in the curricUItDi of the college in 19^0* A lay advisory 
conoittee had assisted in defining the need of the area and the direc- 
tion the program should take a year before* 

The area served by the college is diversified) including fertile 
Hat landS) foothillS) and mountains* Major enterprises include T8ge» 
table ard field cropS) vineyardS) livestock) dairying) forestry) aiid 
recreation. 

An enrollment of 938 in agricultural curricula existed Jn 1989; 

340 came from 19 hi^ schools within the district) I69 ftrcm 90 cw^istee 
high achooOLs in other parts of California) 19 came other states^ 
and id came frm foreign countries* These students are served by I9 
fUU-tlme instructors and by some pasrt-time instructors under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Ernest Tarooe. 

Programs offered veoy according to the need for which they were 
estal^shed* Breparatosy programs for both production and off-fSim 
agricULtisre are in operation. Hfty^five separate course offerings 
are avalUOile to students* Erograms are aimed at both nanagemert and 
operation* A short course being planned for training dairy herd milkers 
is an exaqpl* ^ the latter* Hlustrative of the interest in serving 
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the total needs of agricidLture is the training program in operation for 

« 

tVP«^8Qr8 of farm labor vhicb vas dtsigned for parsons such as ofotr* 

i 

operators > harvest crew pushers, and foremen in agricultural businesses 
such as packing houses and concrete pipe coopanies. 

Five technical, programs in agriculture are offered, naznely, (l) 
artificial insemiaation, (2) quality control, (3) fluid power, (4) 
laboratoxy techniques, and (3) park maintenance* Three other cur* 
ricula are being developed in agricultural siqopay systems, dairy 
industry, and resource management* 

The professional staff in the Agriculture Department actively en* 
gage many lay people and outside agencies in conducting the programs 
in operation. As one instructor said, "Our program would never have 
ever gotten off the ground if we had not involved many interested lay, 
business, and industry people in planning and evalxiating cmr programs*" 
Exaiaples of lay, professional, trade association, business, and Indus* 
tri£l involvement are use of people with the Depeurtaoent of Siqiloyinent, 
The Agricultural Fzctension Service, the California Farm Bureau, the 
California Council of Growers, fertiliser and insecticide distributors, 
ms?series, «id the Ghiversity of Ciaifcmia. 

The procedure followed when developing new technical offerings is 
indicative of the planned manner in which new programs are developed* 

1* Six to ten leaders in an industry meet to select mestors of an 
advisory committee ffom all strata of a^icULture concerned with the 
kurea being developed. 

2* This advisory committee holds one tc four meetings* Findings 
of studies of program needs are presented. The coonittee verifies or 
, denies the findings snd rcTirws curriculum and oonrsa poropcsalt* 



3« A currictAuB and c^jurses are dev^oped by tha prc^essional 
•tiff utilising advisory CGBSdttee asalstance* 

U* Coo&ltiQiBnts ara secured fipooi the In d u stry tot assistance in 
recruitment, instruction, providing equipment, and in ^acement. 

Length of preparation in the different programs varies frem one 
or special courses, to that of a vocational or s ktU .ed vorl^r 
level invtaving the equivalent of four semesters, to that of a tech- 
nician lev^ involving four to six semesters depending on student 
aptitude, previous training and education, and levd, of difficulty of 
the training. Technician progw®s are h^ieved to belong above the 
high school level, hut high school courses in vocational agriculture 
are useful in recruiting and screening students for these courses. 

The r^ted industries assist in structuring, implemeuting, and evalu- 
ating programs. Cewses are offered to iqsgrade ^i^oyees as veil as 
to prepare nev engloyees at all levels of occupational difficulty. 

When selecting professional staff members for the departmmst, 
teachers are sought vho meet the folxoving criteria. 

1. They are outstanding teachers of vocational agriculture. 

2. Th^ have developed res^t and statim ia related industries 

because of ■ . vorh. 

3. They possess demonstrated abilities. 

One of the outstanding features of the progiram is the coopre- 
hensive systematic evaluation of the preceding year’s vork conducted 
by the total Instructional staff each swiEser. Another swmd feature 
of the program is the attempt to coordii^te the total offerings in 
igrioi&turai aduoatioo by the Modesto city sdiools, other schools 
vithin the junior college district, and the Modesto Jhnicr Codlege. 



Two-way, effective chann^s of cconanications exists between the 
Agriculture Dopertaent of the college ead other fiohoole ottering vopir 

t 

tional agriculture within the district. 

All full-time students talce soiae prescribed and some elective 
courses in departments other than agriculture including English, busi- 
ness, science, and social, science. Remedial courses in English and 
mathematics are available if needed. 

Fewer than one-third of the students enrolled in agriculture 
transfer to senior c<aieges. Most of the others enter the agricultural 

industry within the service area of the college after one to six semes- 
ters of work. 



Agricultural Business 

There are three types of area schools in the North Carolina 
Comnunity College System. Industrial education c«aiters offer trade 
programs. Tec hni cal institutes offer trade and technical programs. 
Cflnmuai'ty colleges provide coUege-parallOl programs in addition to 
trade and technical programs. All three l^^pes have programs in adult 
education, both general and vocational. 

Agricultural Business at Winston-Salem . North Card-tnft 
Forsyth Techni c al Institute is one of 30 area schools in the 
North Carolina ’’Community College System.” It was ested>lished in i960. 
The total enrollment In the institute in the winter quarter, 1963, was 

2,669; 267 were full-time students, 37^ were part-time, and 2,026 were 
extension students. 

The first of the staff in agriculture was eagloyed in 1962. 

His first year was vievoted to surveying needs, enurse planning, arranging 
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for equipoent and teaching alds^ contacting prospective employers end 

« 

their organizations > visiting feeder schools^ recsroiting vtudents^ and 
conducting a fev short courses in agriculture. 

Two two-year progrems in agriculture are now offered: i^^^ultural 
Business and Poultry and Livestock Services. A third program^ in 
Horticulture^ idll be added in 196^66. Tn addition^ the institute 
provides a variety of agricultural short courses. 

Ten students were enrolled in the first year of the program in 
i^icultural Business. An enrollment of 60 to 80 was anticipated for 
1965-66. 

During I962-63 the agricultural technology coordinator surveyed 
128 agricultursl businesses and industries in his area of 17 counties 
to determine employment opportunities and the educational opportunities 
and the educational needs of prospective stizdents. The survey findings 
were discussed with city and county sigperintendents^ personnel in vocap 
ticnal agriculture^ extension personnel^ and various civic and 
educational organizations* 

The program in agriculture at Forsyth Technical Institute was one 
of eight in the area schocd.s of the state in 1964-65* Eleven of these 
schools will have agricult\iral programs in 1965*66. The initiative in 
planning and developing these prograzos has been at the state le^. 
State funds for them were first provided in 196I. They cover salaries^ 
egpipment^ library^ and teaching aids. The sites and most of the costs 
of the buildings have been provided by the people of the areas served^ 
but federal funds ere being used increasingly for buildings. 

The Xibraxy of Forsyth Technical Institute includes 4|047 vdu&eSf 
. 300 of thin doali^ with egrlouitura. Bqikd^iaent for the program in 



agricultural imaineas, proriaed liy the State, cost ^,327. 

StuAenta adaltted to the prosMffl In egrtcultural hufineai aast he 
18 years of age and are expected to score 85 to 100 on the various sec- 
tions of the GAIB (General Aptitude lest Battery) exaaiiiation. 

The two-year progran In agricultural husiness is desigoed to pre- 
pare for enployment In nnrhebing, sales, processing, managaiient, and 
distrihution. Positions to which the program mi^ lead indude farm 
siBplir store manager, agricultural products salesman, field setvlctmaa, 
feed cc5i?pany plant manager, and faim Inislness manager. 

A Student has tao majors, one in husiness and one in agriculture. . 
The work In business is heUeved to he equivalent to Shat in a husiness 

ccdXegeo 

The current curriciam In agricultural husiness includes the fci- 
Xotfing subjects: 

First Piin.'rter - En^ish, Tntroduction to Business, Office Machines, 
Business Ifethematics, atroduction to Agricultural Economics. 
Second Quarter - Heat Science, R^art writing. Accounting, 

General Chemistry* 

o.«.vt.PT. . mterpreting Accounting Records, Sales Dewdupnent, 

i^icultural Marlseting, Animal Science* 

R,arth Quarter - Business Finance, Budget and Record-Keeplng, Farm 

Business Management, Horticulture 1* 

Fifth - ^ech. Applied Psychology, Hortiodture 2, Farm 

Chemicals* 

SiTtw Carher - TaiKOS, Principles of S»®erviBlon, lAVeatock 

Diseases end Paamaites, Farm Medanitatioo, Soil Science and 



Fertilizers t 




All students are encouraged to get related vork eaqseriencie during 
the end hmt « tnem doa 

The agriculture department has a classroom^ a lahcratory^ and a * 
greenhouse. Hans call for space more than dou(ble that Khich is nov 
available. A science laboratozy available to aU departments is txsed 
in the agricultural business program. Furniture^ equipment, and s\:^ieB 
fbr this laboratozy cost about $20,000. 

The first students in agricultural business vere graduated in 
May> 1965* All have been en^doyed. Their miniimign weekly wage is $80. 

All are employed in the area served by the Institute. Employers include 
the Reynolds Tobacco Comgpany, Curtis Racking Con^any, and Morgan 
Poultry Conpany. 

About 40 persons were graduated in agricultural business frcm 
North Carolina area schools in I969, the largest groip from any agri- 
cultural curriculum in these schools. 

Four ma;}or fact(xrs seem to have made for success in the a^icultural 
business program at Forsyth Technical Institute: 

1* HLhnning and cnrganization preceded, the venture « 

2* Strong state»level suppor t was given. 

3* Ccmpetent teachers and adequate facilities were providede 
4. The program had the benefit of a ccnprehensive institution 
with facilities unlikely to be available in a high school and 
with related courses taught by a number of staff members. 

The Forsyth esgperience shows that, even under favorable circuBH 

% 

stances, the dev^opment of a hig^ quality program in agricultural 
business is a slow and difficult process. It suggests, however, that, 
good outcomes asy be esqpected when the groundwork ia wdLl laid* 
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Agylnatural Merchandisjtig ^ Reidland School , feducah . Ifegby^ 
Htldltnd Hififh Sohool it ft ptartt of tSio county tyt t i i Kbloh dott 
not include Paducah* Peiducah itstiLf has its own school £<ysttn^ & 
junior college^ and an area vocational school. 

Reidland is in an area of declining farm population^ hut tevs?al 
iioportant agricultural businesses are located in its service area. 

Prior to the establishment of the program in agricultural 
in January^ 1983> enrolliaent in vocational agriculture had been de- 
clining and the department vas in jeopardy* 

Impetus for the establishment of pilot programs in agricultural 
merchandising came from the state s\Q)ervlsor of agricultural education* 
Two teacher educators and two si'^ervisors drev up criteria and pro- 
cedures for pilot programs* Agricultural businesses across the state 
were studied to detezmine job opportunities^ {Abilities needed by e»* 
]Aoyees» and training provisions then available* Rnir pilot pro^ams^ 
including that at Reidland, were set up* Materials for use in these 
programs and close supervision of pilot programs were provided by the 
Department of Vocational Rducation of the University of Kentuchy* 

An advlsoisy couBOlttee vas set up atReidland including the presl-^ 
dent of the county Farm Bureau, a representative ft*om Qqplo^m^t 
Security, the farm director of a Ic^al TV station, three businessmen, 
a representative of a ruri^ electric concern, and tv<» farmers* The 
committee has assisted in locating training stations and job oppor- 
tunities and in establishing the wages paid trainees* 

There has been strong support of the program by the superintendent 

and assistant saperintendent of the county schools and by the bicfa 

% 

school principal* 
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Only senior boys mre admitted in the first year* Their I*Q*'s 
ranctd from eh to Xudav zntmst Tait iaoresi the attitudes of 
the applicants 9 and their tdllineness to work were considered in 
selecting trainees. Those admitted were required to hare adequate 
time available for occiqiational experience. lUrental consent was 
required for participation. Students taking the course had ccaqpleted 
three years of vocational agricifLture. 

The teacher has had three years of agricultural sales experience. 

The state siqservisor doubts that anyone without sales esqserieace and 
training in merchandising could conduct this *^pe of progr am 
successfully. 

The program is intended to prepare for sales and service jobs in 
the following areas: feeds^rfertilizers> farm and garden seeds^ misdai** 
laneous farm siq^ies and small equipment^ agricultural chemicala, 
grain, and petroleum products. 

There are 1$ modules in the one-year course. Some deal with the 
merchandising of the products listed. Others cut across coamoditiest 
Orientation to the Training A:ogram> Career <]|ppciiHnaiitieS) Relations 
Between BersonS) Agricultural Salesmanship^ Organization and Functiona 
of Retail and Wholesale Agri-Merchandising Establishments) Business 
Procedures in Agri-Merchandising) Management in Merchandising) and 
Providing Agricultural, Services. 

There is a requirement of 200 hours of work eaqperience related to 
the course. There has been no difficulty in providing adequate out- 
oi' !;chcoi occupational «.jgperiences. Dqployers of Students in the progra m 
are supporting it enthusiastically. The proprietor of one^ large 






estaU-lslment that eaqploxBd six boyi bat aaid: *'I*d take l6 mre 
tonorroir if Z covid gat Qn-tba-job aa^wianota start iritb 

mertaZ tasks: sweeping out, stocking SbdiTes, toting feed and 
fertilizer. Later there is inventocy work; waiting on customerj; 
Making feed, seed, and fertilizer recomnendatiODs; and accounting for 
a day's receipts. 

State axid federal financing of the prcgran is the sane as that 
provided for other prograna of vocational agriculture in the atate. 

The state has provided two sets of texthcoka, a tape recorder, and 
for a part-tine typist to assist with reports the state has requested. 
The county provides $200 to $300 annuaUy fcr equlpaent and two or 
three sets of reference books. The students jpay an fee of $4.^ 

for supplies. 

A classroom has been set aside for this pcrogram. A shop is avail- 
able. There is an office for the instructor. A greeidiouse is being 
built vlth funds earned by the students in vocational agriculture. The 
cost of the program has been low, yet the Instructor believes that he 
has had the resources needed. 

Seven high school graduates had coiqpleted one seamster of the 
program in 1963-64. Four are attending college and are enrolled in 
agriculture; one is in a vocational school; and two are worUng in 
farm supply centers. 

Only 12 students have been enrolled in this program in each term, 
but the new program has stimulated enrotUment in the total progrma in 
vocational agriculture. Jn 1963'*64, 38 hoys were enrolled; in 1964-69, 
76; and HO to 120 are esqpected in 1969-66. A second teacher was 
ded in 1964 and a third tea ch er will he added in 1969* go atudents 
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earalled is Hie coarse is a^icultiBreX laerchasdisisg Iwre d^ixipped it» 

Our inttrvifirers found studenti, is«itruetor, «teiniftrfttorf» and 
engployers cntfausiastie al>out the neir program. It is eiqpccted that two 
other high schocd.8 is the county system vill introduce programs in 
agriculture prepaxii^ for off-farm occi^atioTiS in 1965-66> one in agri- 
cultural mechanics and one in omazwntal hortlcuLture. 

IhmstuQJiy careful methods of evaluating the program are being 
employed by staff members frca, the Ihiiversity of Kentucky. Ifetests 
end post-tests are given to those enrolled and to control groves in 
other schools. 

The arrangements for establishing the Reidland program have in 
many respects been almost ideal. Guides uere vritten and a 30-hour 
training program for participating teachers vas conducted at the 
university. Few teachers of vocational agriculture have the spcicial 
qualifications for this program poesessed by Hr. Hlley^ the Reidiahd 
teacher. 

The rapid growth of enroUment in vocational agriculture in 
Reidland High School, apparently spurred by the new program, and the 
introduction of programs preparing for off-fazm occupations in two other 
high schools in the county system rai se problems which will have to be 
faced. HiU there be satisfactory training rtations for aU ^o wish 
to enroll? Will local eo^lo^ment cprportunities in these fields be 

0 

csdiausted? Win these porograms prove primariJly valuable for the work 
esgperience and vocational ^daace they provide and will the graduates 
go to college or into '^^pes of es^oyment for which they have not been 
speoiiUy trained, much la the pattern of other hii^ school graduates? 

er|c 
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The staff -at the Center woald not su^st that a teacher he alloifed 
otOy lEhe tine availaULe for a "regULar” oourit in Tooatlonil agrioulture 
to organize and condiict this nev prograa althooGii Mr. Riley has been 
successfrja mder these conditions. An imnsual amount of tli&a is required, 
particularly at the outset, to introduce such a program. Fortunately, 
enrollment at Reidland has been limit >d to 12, apparently a reasonable 
nuBiber under the clrcuastances. 

The requirement of three years of ' oeetlonal agriculture for admt s» 
sion to the program is svbicct to serious question. 

Not all senior hoys and not all <tf their parents approve of taking 
time out of school for engilogmirint. Reidland has minimized this diffi<« 
cul'ty hy providing much of the on*iob expei*ience during ue eken ds and 
vacation periods. 

The Reidland program illustrates a typical difficulty in training 
for off-farm occiq^atlons in the hi^ school. OcOy one program is of- 
fered. The market for its graduates could easily he flooded. Students 
interested in agriculture may choose only between educationlbr Inarming 
and education for agricultural merchandising. 

The area vocatlontiL achool at nearhy Mtucah offers no agrlculturfe. 
Opportunity to specialize further ia provided in ^he hlcber inatitutiona 
of the state. . 

Reidland has given ua an inspiring; example. It has also placed 
in dem focus sons of the toue^est problems to he faced in developing 
vocational education in agrlcdlture for off-fam oeeapations at the 
hi|^ school leyel. 



gain EqulgaEait Mechanics at the Alexandria Area Technical School s 

Alexandria^ Minnesota 

Training In agricultural nechanlcs vus begun in 1962, using the 
facilities of the Department of Vocational Agriculture of the Alexandria 
Hl^ School* A special building for "technical education" costing 
$284,000 and Including 22,000 square feet of floor space became avail- 
able in the fail of 19^4* The program for farm machinery partsmen is 
still conducted in the hlr^ school building* 

Eleven vocational curricula are provided at the area school: 
Carpentry, Clerical Training and Data ITocessing, Farm EquipBent 
Mechanics, Industrial Drafting Technology, junior Accounting, Machine 
Shop, Medical Laboratory Assistants Training, Bartsmen ihndning, 
Bractlcal MUrsing, Secretarial Training, and Welding* 

The school has a director, l4 instructors, a secretary, and two 
custodians* Three of the instructors are in AgriculturaX Mechanics* 

Only high school graduates under 21 years of age were enrolled in 
1964-6^* Admission to the school and to particular programs is based 
on hi gh school transcripts, individual aptitudes, physical character- 
istics, and personal interests* The school had 200 students in 1964«*69* 

> 

Sixty of these were in programs in Agricultural Mechanics,' 40 of these 
in the Farm Eqiiilpoent Mechanics program and 20 in Voxteiixa Training* 
Eleven of the 60 left school before the end of the year. 

All of the teachers of Agricultural Mechanics had been recruited 
from the farm eq^paient industry* Their years of schooling ranged from 
eifdit to tw^ve* The instructor in the partsnan course had served as 
a partsman for several dealers in agricultural machinery; had held an 
autoabbile dealership; and had worked as a partsnan for a marine 
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equipisnt company* The instanictoar in the Tint year of Fun Xquiinent 
NKKihiyniof had -vrorlced aa a hXaokMltb and a Xana lanhlner y rasalanan* 

The instructor in the second year of Fun Xquiiaient Mec h a nic s had par« 
ticlpated in a number of company training schooOLs* Fa'* teachv is 
req\iired to comtpiLete l4o hours of class uoric to hecone faUy qualified* 
AH have been taking courses offered at iHexandria by the Ukiiversity 

ft 

of Minnesota. 

AH of the teaching of t^ 60 students enroiHed is done by the 
three special teeushers. Their instruction includes uathenstics^ epd- 
ling^ uriting> and speakix«. 

The program in Fasm Squipacnt Mechanics is a 20-iiionth8 prograsu 
It is eaqpected that the students vlU be employ^ in iforh related to 
their training during the sumaer between the two years spent in school* 
The principal divisions of the two*year program and the tiiie assigned to 



each are as foQLlowst 
First Year 

New Machinery Setup and FredCHvexy Service 1^0 
Used Machinexy Re air 390 
Related Study 100 
Interpretation of Barts and Service Manuals 60 
Shop Safety and Use of Tools 50 
Personal DeveloiiBent **0 
Welding 12® 
Basie E3.ectri.city and Test Equipnuxt 30 
Small Gasoline Ehginss 60 
Basie Mrdrsnlics 
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Second Year Hour# 

OMcline TTictorf and Safinaa 300 

Diesel Tractora and Engines 300 

L* P* Gas Engines and Carburetlon 20 

I^draxdLic Systaas and Eqjiiiineiit l60 

Electrical SysteBS^ XroiftOLfr-Shooting^ and Reipair 100 

Belated Study 100 

Lectures and Clinics 40 

Shop Supervision 60 



1,080 




The 12-jDbnths course for partsmen provides instruction in the 
interpretation of parts hooks, assesUy and disassenObOly of - ma c h i n es, 
salesmanship, buying, advertising, inventory control, accounting, 
and deri< 2 al i?crk« ^Die course is tauc^ trcuk 4:00 p*m* to 8:30 p*a* 
five days a > 

The courses in Farm Equipment Mechanics are taught in two 40* x 60* 
shops and a 20* X 40* welding room. About $25,000 has been invested in 
equipment for .this program. A meager library is maintained. 

All graduates have been placed in jobs related to their training. 
Calls for th€Sk have come ftrom many states and froa outside the Uhlted 
States. The average beginning wage of mecbaacia and partsmen has been 
$2 per hour. Meny of the graduates in the first class have become 
siq^exvisors or assistant supervisora of their departments. Placement 
is handled by the school's director. 

Besidents of the Alexandria school district under 21 years of age 
are admitted tuitiom»free. teioiia under 8X ttm other I tt ime aoU 

a 
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school districts have their tuition paid hy their bone school districts* 
persons over 21 and those tho oona iron outside the state toidd he re- 
qjuired to pay tuition of $30 a month* iUbout tso-thirds of the public 
funds used come ftron the state and federal gorenuDents and one-third 
is supplied hy the local district* 

The Mlxmesota and South Dakota Farm Equipownt Dealers Association 
has provided a great deal of hdp and encouragoaent fOr the program at 
Alexandria and similar programs in Ittnnesota* It has been a principc^l 
resource in placing graduates* 

The Alexandria program illustrates an intensive and successful 
approach to trai nin g two hinds of specialized workers* Graduates are 
meeting the acid test of enployahility* 

Ornamental Horticulture at the RocKLand County 
Center ^ Technology and Education * 

West Hyach * New York 

A proepram in ornamental horticulture^ one of 19 vocational pro- 
grams provided at the school^ is offered for high school students from 
seven feeder schods in Rockland County. The school is one of several 

, I 

provided under a state law enacted in 1937* The programs in agriculture 
are supervised as other high school programs in agriculture in the state 
are supervised. 

Mr. Ernest J. Stedge has been the teacher of ornamental horticulture 
for 21 years. He is assisted by welding and drafting instructors from 
other departments* Use is made of stote horticultural inspectorsy 

j 

representatives of chemical cc^panies^ college professors^ and landscape 
architects In providing Instmctlon* 

An advlsc(ry eemmittee including landscape contractors^ uurser 3 »en» 
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arborists^ plant breeders^ and school officials is used. This coamit* 
tat advists about t 4 oi|Mnt and supplitSi wplCQfaant of studants and 
graduates, the arborctwn, and field trips* 

The program is provided for two years and is intended for Uth and 
12th grade students. It is limited to landscaping and nursery operation 
and the mechanics related to them. Two sections are taught* Students 
are assigned to sections on the basis of ability and interest in col«' 
lege attendance. Thera are very few dropouts. 

Second*year students may be rdeased four days a wedc ftrcm April 1 
to the end of the school year for work on approved jobs. A student jr 
his parents, and a representative of the school sign the release. Enif 
plcyers submit reports to the teacher regarding absences ftrom work, 
progress, ivad attitudes. Students are required to work in the school 
nursery for a specified msober of hours each suamer, the school district 

providing their transportation. 

The following units are included in the course of study: 

Landscape ]^inclples, Hans, and Models 

Identification, Selection, and Care of ELant Materials 

ELant Propagation and Nursery Management 

Bisect and Disease Control 

Soil Testing and Fertilizers 

Lawn Construction and Maintenance 

Tree Surgery - Pruning 

Sales and Business Heuiagement 

SeXection* Use, and Hepair of Landscaping Equipment 

Welding 
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Small Gas Engine and Tractor Bepair 
Safety 

There are hours per year (three hours per day) of class, 
laboratory, and shop instaruction. Each class is limited to l4 student#. 
Each student must be employed under approved conditions in landscaping* 
nursery or allied vorh for 400 hours each year or most participate in 
a. planned vorh es^erience program at the school nursery for 22 days. 
Each student employed or self-employed is visited veekly by the 
instructor. 

Bus transportation to and from the ^feeder hi(^ schools is provided. 
Students transferring to the county school may complete the requirement! 
for hi^ school graduation there. Some of the students have not been 
Hell adjusted in their home high schools and would have been unlikely 
to meet graduation req]aireiBents in them. Counselors in the feeder 
schools help in interesting and selecting students. 

Land available includes a U0,000 square foot lawn demonstration 
plot, a 2^,000 square foot nursery, s^nd 2,^00 square feet devoted to 
ground-cover i^ots. Additional land for nursery and demonstration 
plots la available "without limit." A classroom, a x 36* shop, 
and a storeroom 32* x 24* for landscaping equipment are available. 

There are two tractors, a garden tractor, a sratotiUer, five lawn 
mowers, and a completer stock of hand tools for student use. A bus and 
driver are available for field trips. There is an arboretum on the 
school grounds and a 64* x 22* aluminum frame, plastic greenhouse. 

Expenditures for ofperation are limited to $900 per student per 
year. Broducts of the school fam are auctioned or are sold to the 



trade but only on a wholesale basis* Coomereial work can be done only 
for non«*profit' institutions and with prior approval by the advisory 
coDulttee* The* school is operated to provide education, not to make 
money* The teacher coomented: *When a school' is working to make money, 
something must give*” 

The program has been in operation long enough to demonstrate that 
there is continuing need for it* Only 28 students can now be accooi» 
modated, but there are plans for 80 students and three instructors* 
Many of the former students are self-employed* Eoiployment has been 
found in garden centers, nurseries, and landscaping. Some graduates 
are working part-time and attending college part-time* 

The Rockland County program iUustratea the possiblity of grouping 
students recruited from several high schools in a specialized program 
that would be possible in any one high school* 

A variety of purposes are served by the program* Students hot 
well adjusted in their high schools find a more acceptable enviroamt 
and complete their high achool education* Some find employment on 
school-leaving in which their training can be used* Seme use their 
saleable skills to finance their college education* All have found 
and cultivated a field of interest which will be rewarding regardless 
of the occi;pation)k they enter* Those irtio will specialize ' in horti- 
culture in an area school or college are provided a fine background 
for their special studies* All of the varied benefits which Rockland 
County students are deriving from this hi£^ school program are paral- 
leled in every other program in off-f aisi agrioultnral ooevpations 
offered in the hi^ iOhool* 



